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^ Printing with sulphur colours is now performed by
using special reducing agents for preparing the printing
pastes. Cassella's first used caustic soda and glycerine.
Sulphur colours are much used in the United States.
For instance, one representative of a German colour works
told the author that he had sold a million pounds of colour
in a very short time. Sulphur blacks were in great demand.
The introduction of these colours has led to changes in
the machinery in use ; copper parts have been replaced.
Some firms in the United States claim to have the best
machinery for dyeing sulphur colours, but whether this is
the case or not cannot be determined because these firms
resolutely refuse to place their machines on view. Repre-
sentatives of the colour makers were not allowed to see
the machines, and these gentlemen found themselves in
the peculiar position of giving instructions and seeing the
firm's servants oscillating between themselves and the
dye-house.
Sulphur dye-stuffs have nowadays become so important
that they have challenged the position of some of the older
fast colours. As previously mentioned, sulphur blacks are
used in place of aniline black, and we also find that some
sulphur blues have replaced the use of indigo to some
extent.
Indigo, one of the oldest and still the most important
dye-stuff, has a history full of interest. Not only has the
natural article had to overcome the opposition of sub-
stitutes ; this opposition it counteracted very well, until
the production of synthetic indigo caused the natural article
to become of less and less importance. Indeed, it is only
the present war which has caused a renewed interest in
this colour. In 1880 the chemical constitution of indigo
was declared, an event which led later to the production of
synthetic indigo on, a commercial scale. A large industry
has arisen therefrom, as the following figures show: from
1896 to 1904 Germany's export of synthetic indigo in-
creased in value from 6*4 to 25 million marks, and the
latest returns published (for the year 1913) show these to
have increased to 40 million marks. As a result, during
the years 1899 to 1903 the price of indigo fell 50 per cent.
In 1900, Dr. Brunck of the Badische Anilin und Soda